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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 
Personal Coaching 
Essentials of Writing Techniques 
Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing ° Advanced Poetics 
8 e 


Article Writing . Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism bd 
*Filler and Short Feature @ *Market Study 

e e 


Editorial Writing e News Writing 
* ca 
Practical English . Advanced Practical English 


*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 
Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ervice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘‘technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 





we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 
style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousend 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but « 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
eny menuscript, $2.00. 


Verse Criticism—$1.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
then 100 lines, 5¢ a line; poems over 
100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregeting over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$10.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first ect of « 
larger play: $5.00 for each additional 
ect. 


These fees are payable in advance. They do not include postage for 
return, which you should always enclose. " 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Here's Proof of Benefits 


FROM PALMER STUDENTS AND GRADUATES 


1. About Instruction Values 2. About Successful Results 
Following are brief excerpts Receives $125 Check 
from letters (name on request) 4 “Before taking the 


regarding the clarity of lesson, the Palmer course I knew 
nothing about writing 


practical working assignments, the : 
, i Now, after studying 
friendliness of instructors, the in- ; with Palmer I have 


dividual attention received sold short stories to 
; % The Family Herald 
I want you to know that this asso id rT L] 
‘ eekly Star, and oth- 
ciation with you is not only invaluable, 
but also a most enjoyabl x perience ers. One sale brought 
‘ < i? enjoyadle ¢ pe en¢ ~ ; . 
' $125 -Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga 
sel he Or ores ¢ S So 
' I + ve me, ss a ROS a mon Sells to True Experiences 
ve y are ¢ : ee 
ws , \ he eta rn er A year ago I wrote a true experi- 
secds that a - fo into ricn soil anc ence story but it was unsatisfactory 
sprout immediately After starting with you, I rewrote it, 
I think of you, not only as my using the rules I learned. Now a check 
teacher, but as a wonderful friend who $50—for 500 words. Thanks to you 
is giving me more help and understand I'm aiming for the Post and Collier's.” 
ing than anyone else ever has A. K. Roeslein, Los Alamitos, Calif. 


How Palmer Home- Study Training Helps 
Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped established writers, as well 
aspiring men and women who want to write, to attain greater success. 
As a Palmer student, you receive practical assignments which you do at 
home. Your work is svdividually handled by professional writers who 
quickly return it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. Thus your 
oun individual writing style is carefully developed. You save time, effort 


md money in preparing for a successful career. 


~<) Free Lesson Shows How 


ea FREE ee You Learn at Home 


PALMER INSTITUTE T To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
. = | OF AUTHORSHIP study training can help you, send for 
=~ ee) Est. 1917 | free lesson-and free book, “The Art of 


Desk K-110, 1680 N Sveamere, Hollywood 28, Cal Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains 
Bi , ase send me fi ' Palmer's unique method 

She tab Palmer home-study trait of training for highest Approved 

ee ee eee pay in all helds, short 


tran ting ( tident sales n 
I will call stories, novels, mysteries, 


Stories 





for 


Mr radio scripts, feature ar- Veterans 


M ) 
M ~ ticles, SE nd loaday 


come Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Founded 1917 











City 


Plea = ‘ whe ; : : , 
on , Me mber Nattonal Home Stud) Coane 


Check here 


Desk K-110, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 76 Octoser, 1950 Number 4 





Contents 


EXPERIENCE MEETING 





LOOK ABOUT YOU — AND WRITE — Bess Gray Barfoot 








MAKE MONEY WRITING QUIZZES — Hallack McCord 


FIND THE RIGHT ANGLE — AND STICK TO IT (Part ID) 
Isabel L. Walker. 


POETRY AND THE HUMBLE ATTITUDE — /rene Bruce 

IT’S UP TO YOU — NOT THE EDITOR — Waldo Wight cccoreenenmmensme . 170 
WHEN THE WRITER READS 173 
THE EDITOR HAS A NOTION — Respect — But NOt AWE ccovencsesnnssnmnn 174 
PRIZE CONTESTS 176 
WHERE TO SELL 180 











Detective and Mystery Magazines 
Markets for Humor and Cartoons 
Trade Publications 

Miscellaneous 





Published monthly by Wrirer’s MONTHLY, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


Editor, LEw H. Morse; Associate Editor, Vicrorta E. WIEGAND 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year 
Canadian, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00 a year 
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Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 
All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 











W A N T E 0 agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 
Indiana. 























MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed 
thet will carry your manuscript in good con- 
dition—20 going-out envelopes (size 4'/, x 10%) 
and 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/g x 9/2) 
or 40 envelopes (either size) 


$1.00 postpaid 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderately priced courses offer 
just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Since January of this year, 
Little Folks Story Time and The 
Children’s Hour have been com- 
bined with My Chum, all three 
publications of the Christian Edu- 
cation Company, Box 31, High- 
land, Illinois. 

My Chum is divided into three 
One 
maries, one for juniors, and one 
Besides and 


articles for each age represented, 


sections. group is for pri- 


for ’teens. stories 
many quizzes and puzzles are used. 
The Christian Education pub- 
lications are non-denominational. 
They do not particularly want 
stories and articles of conversions 
but rather problems and experi- 
ences of Christians in daily living. 
— B.A. O. 


Many and_ other 
business firms use correspondence 


magazines 


paper of grey, green, pink, oyster 
white, or white paper of a texture 
that makes a noticeable contrast 
All of these sheets I 


save, and whenever I begin a new 


to my own. 


manuscript or any draft except 
the ultimate one, I write the first 


page on the back of one of them. 
When my sheets stack up, I can 
tell instantly where my beginning 
is. Just by running my cye over 
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the welter on my desk I can pick 
out “Queen to an Inside Straight” 
(mauve), “Timbuctoo Travel 
Diary” (green), or “Experience 
with Hearst” (yellow). 

I took. over a package of rose- 
colored paper that an embarrassed 
friend of mine received as a well- 
meant gift and I save it for those 
notes that you jot down as you 
write so you won’t forget them 
when you come to the proper 
place. Now I can’t misplace them, 
however confusing the welter. 

—H.J.M. 


Following are two markets for 
people who like to create cross- 
word puzzles. Turf and Sport 
Digest, 511-513 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore 12, Md., pays $5 for an 
original Hoss-Word puzzle used 
each month. These are cross-word 
puzzles with a balanced design on 
a diagram that measures fifteen 
squares each way and using as 
many turf names and terms as 
you can cram into it. 

Profitable Hobbies, 24th and 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo., 
offers $7.50 for the cross-word 
puzzle it uses each month. Size 
varies from 15x15 to 17x17 
squares and no special subject is 
required. 

Turf and Sport Digest also pays 
$1 each for “Racing Rarities” 
which are short fact fillers about 








THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write 
by writing under the personal direc- 
tion of successful writers and editors. 
she Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical 
instruction in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, 
on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Ex- 
perienced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you 
get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of things you do best—essays, 
features, short sketches, and so forth. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Writers themselves active in the 
magazine field help you find your 
best outlets, often suggest markets 
you might never have heard of. Send 
the coupon today for the free cata- 
log which tells you 
how ow may get 
started toward a ~ 

This course 


writing Career. 

approved for 
THE MAGAZINE veterans’ 
INSTITUTE, Inc. training 





Veterans: 











Dept. 4710-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
s cael 7 eae aro Send noel 7 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 4710-B, Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 


Address 


[) Check here if eligible under G. I. 
— (Confidential. No salesman will 
call.) 











reeling Cards 
orrespondence 
Cards and Paper 
Your Own Poem 


_ ummated ae 
rite to Staff Artist of 


Jk ston 
7 


Springfield 3 Massachusetts 





WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines. 


; ay Students—WRITING AND SLANT. 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in 
publications. 


. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAL — ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
—AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN. 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES- 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet. 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


$703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Price 


$175.00 


scores of newsstand 
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unusual happenings in horse rac- 
ing. The rarities can be about 
horses, jockeys, races, race tracks, 
or betting. About eight are used 
each issue. 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., offers $1 
each for “Double Quickies” which 
are extra simple short-cuts through 
the use of canned baby food in 
preparing interesting dishes for 
the family table. These are not 
recipes, merely suggestions, such 
as using Strained Fruits as a top- 
ping for ice cream, cake or pud- 
ding. One to four are used each 
month and rejected items are not 
returned. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
has a new department that pays 
$5 each for “Lunch Tips,” which 
are brief suggestions on how to 
solve common lunch problems in 
feeding children. About three are 
used each month and rejected 
items are not returned. — M. F. 

The other day I looked through 
my outgoing mail box and discov- 
ered that one of my articles had 
been out for more than four 
months, and 
acknowledgment from the market 
I had sent it to. 

At first I decided to sit down 
and write the regular tracer letter. 


On second thought, I decided to 


never a word of 
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do something entirely different: I 
would submit the article again. 
This I did, sending a retyped 
version from the carbon copy I 
had on file—another good reason 
for keeping a carbon—to the same 
market. In the covering letter I 
explained that I had submitted 
the same article previously but 
that, since I had not heard from 
them in regard to it, I assumed 
that the article had been lost in 
the mails. Therefore, I was taking 
the liberty of submitting it again. 
Within a week I had a letter of 
acceptance in my mail box. The 
editor didn’t mention whether or 
not they had received the other 
submission. Maybe they had and 
maybe they hadn’t; but this much 
I know: if I had sent a regular 
tracer letter, it no doubt would 
have caused some confusion in 
that office. As it was, they were 
spared all embarrassment and I 
received a check, whereas, if I 
had used the other plan, I may 
not have done so. I would there- 
fore recommend this same _ pro- 
cedure to other free-lancers who 
have good reason to suspect that 
some of their brain children have 
“become lost in the mails.” 
—J.M.S. 


I had read that Child Life 
sometimes used fantastic stories, 
but on submitting an animal story 


YOUR STORY 


can be vitalized 
into brilliance and originality, 


YOU CAN WRITE 


as you have dreamed of writing, 
with confidence and skill. 

Vitalized-Story Service 
is built upon 12 years of intimate 
work with writers. It gives you: 

. New vision and joy in writing 

. Collaboration where you need it 

. A re-plotting of your story 
Specialized training in dialog, trans- 
it10N$, suspense, action. 


The cost is $4 per short-story 
* PROMPT SERVICE & 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Rd., W. Hartford 7, Conn. 








PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR 
EVERY WRITER 


The following books are offered at 
greatly reduced prices 
WRITING FOR VAUDEVILLE, 
by Brett Page ................... 


THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
by Esenwein and Carnegie .................... 


EDITORIALS AND EDITORIAL WRITING, 
by Robert W. Neal .... oe 


NEWS AND NEWSWRITING, 
by Robert W. Neal o.oo. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY WRITING 
by Chariton Andrews oo... 


THE PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips ....0..000.000.0.... 


THE FEATURE PHOTOPLAY, 
by Henry Albert Phillips 


THE PHOTODRAMA, 
by Henry Albert Phillips .............. 


FRENCH SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein ...... 1.00 


RUSSIAN SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
(2 vols.) translated by Esenwein ...... 1.00 


(On orders to Canada add I5¢ postage) 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Classified Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver- 
tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


~ CALIFORNIA 


Frienvlty, Expert Herp. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo 
rated; writer's rsonality and style retained 
21 years’ satisfactory service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. Irma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St., STockTON, CALIFORNIA. 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately, promptly, by 
experienced typist. University grad. 50c per 
1000 under 10,000; 45¢ per 1000 over 10,000. 
Carbon & minor corrections. NANCY SHALLIES, 
317514 Larga Avenue, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


COLORADO 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING: Extra first. and last 
page. Carbon. Mailed flat. ‘S0c per 1000. 
ALICE KETTELSON Rr. 1, Monte Vista, Colo. 


FLORIDA 





Neat, AcCuRATE MS. typing, all ‘‘extras’’, 
45c per 1000, 40c over 10,000. Minor cor 
rections, prompt service MARGUERITE B. 
McLain, Route 2, Box 277, Hollywood, Fla. 


ILLINOIS 


ACCURATE TYPING. 50c per thousand words 
One carbon. Reasonable rates for poetry, 
shorts, -etc FINCHAM, 903 W. Beardsley, 
Champaign, Illinois 


INDIANA 


EXPERIENCED in preparation of author's man 
uscripts, including expert typing Typing 
alone, 50¢ per 1000 words DNA HERRON, 
124 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Free carbon and cover 
ages. Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
OKE, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6, 

Indiana. 


KENTUCKY 


TYPING SERVICE Manuscripts, articles, 
legal, letters, form letters, labels, reports 
poetry, fillers, jokes; also ADDRESSING and 
stufing. By an expert. Quick, dependable 
reasonable Rates on request References 
Mary Lee KaemmMerte, Rt. 9, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 





Writer’s Monthly 


in which animals talked and acted 
as humans, I was told by the edi- 
tors they seldom used this type of 
material. Their age bracket is 
four to nine years. They suggested 
to me that I keep on reading the 
magazine to keep posted on their 
style and requirements. This is a 
charming magazine and one that 
any writer of children’s stories 
might be proud to contribute to. 
This magazine is published at 136 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Have you ever tried using pic- 
tures — photographs, calendar 
pictures and the like — to put you 
in the proper mood and frame of 
mind for seasonal material? Many 
complain that it is difficult to 
write winter stories when the tem- 
perature is soaring near the 100- 
degree mark, or to write summer 
material in zero weather, the 
times when such stories should be 
submitted. Your calendar often 
has a picture adapted to each 
month. Looking at and studying 
such pictures for a time often pro- 
vides the answer for settings of 
stories and cannot fail to help 
make the ‘author feel mentally at 
home in the season portrayed. I 
find this plan especially helpful in 
writing special day poems. And, 
as mentioned before, your snap- 
shot photographs may be used in 
the same way. — M.C. J. 
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Music Magazine offers $1 for 
each strange odd fact about music 
accepted. Facts about musical in- 
struments, musical history and 
musicians are acceptable for con- 
sideration. Address items to 
“Strange Music Facts” Dept., 
Music Magazine, 1727 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Infor- 
mation should be appropriate for 
15-year-old students. — c. v. M. 

The snapshots which garner 
prizes in a camera contest are re- 
produced in the newspaper. From 
them I gather ideas for stories, 
articles, and poems. A _ recent 
Sunday’s edition, for example, 
shows a baby in a vast tub — in- 
spiration for a few lines on “Cool- 
ing Off.” A rodeo scene, complete 
with excited horses and_ tense 
riders, sets one’s thoughts toward 
a western story; the setting and 
characters need only descriptive 
words. 

A third photo depicts the ruins 
of a building razed by fire. Fire- 
men, unable to do anything, stand 
helplessly by. This will serve as a 
basis for a juvenile article on fire 
prevention. In the last space is a 
sly puss, about to taste of the fish 
hanging near by. A pet poem is in 
the offing. 

These pictures are of value be- 
cause they are examples of excel- 
lent camera work, with clear-cut 
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_ TYPING AND REVISING © 


MICHIGAN 


Stories, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A 5000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mrs. EORGE EBERLE, Milford, 
Michigan. 








MISSOURI 





Business college typist, knowledge of journal- 
ism, will type your manuscripts up in ship 
shape; 50 cents 1000 words. Also writer's re- 
search work reasonable. Jerry GaGe, 646114 
Wellsmar, Saint Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


Your MANuscRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. S50¢ per 1000 words. Free ca 
Minor corrections. MILDRED BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N 


MANUSCRIPTS “TyPep neatly, accurately. 50c 
od 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. Free car- 

nm and minor corrections. References. Eva 
Dittmar, Cottekill, N 


BOOKS 


AND Courses ON WRITING 
rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, $2.50, postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, lowa. 














Usev books 
bought, sold, 








WRITERS HERE’ s Your Bonus! 9 chapters of 
proven facts for fun and funds from your 
work. Postpaid, $1. Etorse Cozens, New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 
bound volumes of WRITER'S 
1922, 1923, 
50c_per vol. 
Dept. 





CLEARANCE ot 
MONTHLY, for the years 1921, 
1924, 1926. 2 vols. r year, 
Address WRITER'S ONTHLY, 
Springfeld 3, Mass. 


MISCELLAN EOUS — 


500 PERSONAL STICKERS—-$1.00! Same size 
this ad. Printed with name and address. 
Morry, 627 _ Baker, San_ Francisco, Calif. 








SELL your memories! BEGIN TO SELL— 
three full-size multilith pages packed with the 
‘know-how’ to sell. By established writer. 
Twenty-five cents postpaid. Berry Hitt 
ENTERPRISES, _Gowans Rd., Angola, N. Y. 


SELF- INSTRUCTION Courses in Writing Fic- 
tion and Articles. Particulars Free. WiLL 
HFIDFMAN, Dept. WM, Jennie Jewel Drive, 
Orlando, Fla. : 











Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back! 


1F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


$703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





NLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil- 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
Money on your raw material. Reasonable 
fates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. WM, Jennie Jewel Dr., Orlando, Fia. 





SOCIAL 





JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


Learn how to write stories for children under 
the friendly, experienced and painstaking per- 
sonal guidance of a competent instructor. 
This is not a course abowt writing but actual 
writimg. Seven complete stories written by 
the student, with many shorter exercises, and 
fully criticised, with marketing help. 


Our Fees Are Reasonable. 
Address 


For Information, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfield 3, Mass. 





Wniter’s Monthly 


subjects and plenty of action — 
made-to-order inspiration for the 
writer. — I. M. B. 


The publisher of Junior Arts © 
Activities, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, has requested 
his editors to confine the content 
of the magazine strictly to arts and 
crafts projects in the future. For- 
merly the ““Teacher’s Corner” used 
general teacher helps. For teacher- 
authors, this magazine gives some- 
what prompter decisions on ma- 
terial submitted, even though 
reading of manuscripts appears to 
be done in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
rather than at the editorial office 
in Chicago. 

A submission to The Hudson 
Newsletter of a humorous sign 
and a newsbreak brought the no- 
tice that their contest, in which 
such material was wanted, is 
closed and they are no longer in 
the market for it. — M.c. 0. 


I have a large quantity of pic- 
ture postcards that I find invalu- 
able for descriptive settings for 
stories, short poem ideas, and 
historical fillers. I file them in 
envelope boxes my stationer gave 
me without charge. 

Any of you who also find this 
idea helpful will be interested in a 
free source I discovered acci- 
dentally. I answered the ads of 
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the Chambers of Commerce of 
several states and many postcards 
came with the literature. Many of 
the booklets were too large to file 
in the small space I have avail- 
able, but quantities of cards fit in 
one empty envelope box, and are 
always ready for reference when I 
need a new idea. —R. Ss. 


In returning a filler, the editors 
of Your Life, Woman’s Life, Suc- 
cess Today, Your Personality, 
Your Health, and Your Marriage, 
227 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., wrote: “Most of the manu- 
scripts that we send back regret- 
fully to their authors are by no 
means lacking in literary merit. 
Indeed, the general high level of 
contributions and the very con- 
siderable numbers of them make 
editorial choices anything but 
easy. We use no fiction, and very 
little verse. A length of 2500 
words is rarely exceeded. Common 
reasons for rejection are recent 
coverage of the subject, or loaded 
files; not enough ‘you’ slant — 
material handled as an informal 
essay or general information ar- 
ticle, rather than highlighting per- 
sonal application by the reader; 
points not mad. _, specific, usable 
terms. Ma ...cripts are consid- 
ered for al »t our publications 
regardles: the one to which 
they are 2 _dressed. We appreciate 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your 
book (or pamphlet), learn how we can heip 
you. Send us your manuscript or write today 
for Free Booklet EF. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 Se. William St., N. ¥. 4 


i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cashing checks of §1 to 
$100, offered e easiest 


every day. 
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Bend for FREE DETAIL 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

468-5 Independence Bidg., Coloredo Springs, Colo. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines, books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour, spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for FREE details, and how to 
get FREE Writer’s Market Guide! 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 10-W 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
taught on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea 
among poets. it is a course for persons who 
feel the impulse for poetic expression yet 
who realize that expert and sympathetic 
guidance and criticism would be of heip. 


Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and cali for the writing of 
a considerable number of poems, as wel! as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises 
— all under personal direction. 


The terms are reasonable. For information, 


address 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 
Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Writing Articles 


A NEW course 
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Home Correspondence School 
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your friendly interest.” And we 
writers should say vice versa to 
that last sentence — because a 
note of this type not only makes 
you think of new magazines where 
you can send that rejected filler, 
but it also keeps you trying for 
that Your Life, etc., market! 
—Jj.w. 
Charley Jones’ Laugh Book, 210 
S. Emporia, Wichita, Kan., pays 
promptly on tic first Wednesday 
of the mont’ preceding date line 
of edition in which material is 
used. It is a good market for all 
types of humor, prose, verse, car- 
toons, etc. The acceptance or 
rejection slip is a clever printed 
form with a list of comments 
which may be checked in the 
small boxes in the margin. For 
example, the two bottom com- 
ments are “exuberantly yours” 
and “sorrowfully yours” which 
are checked appropriately as the 
case may be. 


This Week, 420 Lexington, New 
York 17, N. Y., sent along a sheet 
of their requirements with a re- 
jection sheet. They are especially 
interested in well plotted short- 
shorts at the present time. — F. G. 
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Look About You--And Write... 


Wren OUR 


local newspaper came under new 
management, feature articles be- 
gan to appear among its pages. 
They were staff written by local 
talent, and seemed to be not too 


difficult to write. I had never 
studied journalism; however, I 
had enjoyed a six weeks’ summer 
course in Article Writing at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Apparently I had gleaned a 
small amount of knowledge con- 
cerning the technique of article 
writing. I had written about the 


Bess Gray Barfoot 


origin and development of the 
tobacco industry; child psychol- 
ogy; the housing shortage, etc. 
Some of these articles were ac- 
cepted for publication by small 
magazines. However, I never saw 
one of them in print, nor did I 
receive any compensation for my 
efforts. 

The short-story field had beck- 
oned, and I was happily selling a 
story now and then, plus a few 
household hints and recipes. Occa- 
sionally I spoke before a club or 
the Missionary Society, and had 
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been asked to teach a course in 
writing at our University Center, 
which I declined. 

This was just after World War 
II, and in the midst of the housing 
shortage. I was a sod widow with 


The 


answer to my financial dilemma 


two children to support. 
was the building of a duplex from 
army hutments being sold at a fort 
35 miles distant. My lot was in a 
new addition with a dense growth 
of large hardwood trees. 

Manual labor came at a pre- 
The four 


hutments were to be delivered the 


mium, if secured at all. 
next day! I solved my problem 
by appealing to the proprietor of 
a woodpecker sawmill. He used 
two oxen, “Red” and “Harry”, to 
snake the logs to the truck for 
loading. 

This fascinated me. These were 
and _ colorful 
especially when a large bee tree 
had to be robbed. 
secure the services of a “Bee Rob- 
ber”. When he spoke of his “bee 
veil” and “‘bee smoker’, I won- 
dered why I had never heard of 
such things before. 
later, I learned that the encyclo- 


new experiences, 


I was sent to 


(However, 


pedia confirmed his claims.) 
Then and there I sat down on 
the running board of my car and 
interviewed this “Bee Man”, using 
an envelope to take notes. I want- 
ed to catch the atmosphere of the 
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unusual and transfer it into my 
article. The next day I borrowed 
a Kodak and made several pic- 
tures of my hero in full regalia— 
bee veil and bee smoker, with a 
beehive of his own construction 
over the hole in the felled tree. 

This feature article and pictures 
sold immediately to the Managing 
Editor of our newspaper. It was 
given a prominent place on the 
second page of the Sunday Edi- 
tion, and carried my by-line in 
bold type! I no longer had to tell 
my friends I’d sold an article; it 
was in the newspaper for all to 
read! I was virtually bursting 
with pride and enthusiasm! 

The woodpecker sawmill, fea- 
turing “Red” and “Harry” with 
the proprietor, was my next ad- 
in newspaper writing. 
This article, with pictures of the 
leading characters, sold to the 
same market. 

I felt almost like a celebrity! 
People sought me for advice and 
information! A prominent resi- 
dent of our city had “bees” be- 
tween the walls of her home, near 
the front door. They were annoy- 
ing; would I send the “Bee Man” 
to see her? 

The City Editor was building a 
new home and wanted a.hutment 
to be used for storage. Another 
prominent man wanted several for 
his farm. The President of one of 


venture 
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the Banks bought a dozen of the 
hutments for colored rental prop- 
erty. 

After this spurt of success, I be- 
came News Special Correspondent 
for the Birmingham (Alabama) 
News - Age - Herald, one of the 


largest papers in the South. 
Hobby and success stories, accom- 
panied with pictures, were usually 
accepted and published. 

I did not go to far-away cities 
or countries for ideas and ma- 
terial. The lady who stretched my 





curtains, and those of others, to 
increase her funds so that she 
could educate her boy, made a 
nice article. 

The lad my daughter met at 
high school was interested in rare, 
lovely flowers and tropical plants, 
and wanted to own an orchid- 
arium. He grew these plants and 
flowers, then painted pictures of 
them in water colors and oils. He 
was also a collector of rare old 
crystals. 

This article about three inter- 
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esting hobbies was published with 
a picture of the lad standing be- 
side his banana tree. 

When a local woman builds her 
own home, that is news in any 
language. She drew her own plans 
and wired it with material pur- 
chased from Sears. “She Did It 
Herself’ was part of the blurb 
accompanying the picture. 

“Pill-Roller Equally Good Vio- 
lin Maker!” was the caption of an 
article about a druggist who be- 
came skilled in woodwork. He 
made a reproduction of the Bir- 
mingham WAPI pipe organ and 
the organ of his church. A grand- 
father clock made entirely of wood 


was another of his accomplish- 


ments. 

When a Priest carves Liturgical 
Altars with adoring angels; shrines 
to St. Anne, the Mother of the 
Blessed Virgin; beautiful crosses 
inlaid with rare woods and mother 
of pearl; table tops with the design 
of the earth, showing the polar 
region, and the different zones 
with the trade winds blowing 
toward the earth—get your pencil 
and notebook ready. You have a 
feature article that will sell, if you 
will only write it interestingly. I 
did, and it made the Sunday 
edition. 

If you know a world-famous 
person, try an article about him, 
but try to give it a new slant. Tom 
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Sims, the celebrity who writes 
“Thimble Theatre, starring Pop- 
eye”, produced a fat check for me 
when it was written from the 
angle of a farm boy. “From the 
largest city in the world to the 
smallest town in Alabama” was 
the general theme of this article. 

What about that veteran physi- 
cian in your community? No 
doubt he could tell you a lot about 
his horse and buggy practice. Ask 
him about operations performed 
on kitchen tables under the light 
of a kerosene lamp, and the drugs 
used in those days. 

Who is the oldest charter mem- 
ber of your church? This is always 
good material for a feature article. 
Don’t forget the old covered 
bridge, and the steamboat of by- 
gone days, and numerous other 
bits of material around you. Study 
technique, observe, and write! 

The same old narrative hook, 
as in a fiction story, should be used 
in the first few lines of your first 
paragraph. The five W’s — who, 
where, when, what, and why — 
should be subtly embodied in the 
middle of an article. In closing, 
try a startling statement that in 
some way (usually) ties in with 
the information contained in the 
first paragraph. 

You’re Off! Good luck, begin- 
ning writers of the newspaper 
feature article! 





Make Money Writing Quizzes 


Hallack McCord 


2. WRITING, 


I have found, is a form of insur- 
ance. 

Why? Because when other 
forms of writing have failed for 
me at certain periods through the 
years, I’ve always been able to sell 
quizzes . . . consistently, steadily. 

The answer is that many editors 
can be induced to buy quizzes in 
series — and to run them as regu- 
lar weekly or monthly features. 
One pulp. magazine, for instance, 
has had a quiz of mifhe in every 
issue for the last seven years. An- 
other pulp has carried a quiz of 
mine every issue for over four 
years. And there is no hint of 
either one of them letting up at 
the present time. 

Don’t get me wrong. Quizzes 
can often be sold as single-shot 
items, rather than as a series. 
Many editors in the class, juvenile, 
pulp, and trade fields, have bought 
them from me on this basis. But 


all in all, I find it more lucrative 
and convenient to sell question- 
naire features as a regular series. 
For once a series is sold, you don’t 
have to waste time and effort sell- 
ing each installment. Once an 
editor has committed himself on 
a series, you simply mail him each 
successive item, and he in turn 
mails you your check. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Through my years as a writer, 
I’ve made thousands of dollars on 
quizzes alone. Naturally, I’ve suc- 
ceeded in picking up some tricks 
of the trade. I’d like to pass some 
of these along to you in the sug- 
gestions below — in the hope that 
they will make you some money, 
too. 

1. First of all, there is a va- 
riety of quiz forms found in print 
in popular and class magazines 
today. The basic pattern resolves 
itself into a series of questions 
which the reader is asked to an- 
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swer, followed by answers to the 
questions which are generally 
found in another part of the mag- 
azine. 

Sometimes the reader is given a 
means of “rating” himself — that 
is, he is told that if he answers 
so many questions he is excellent, 
if he answers so many, he is good 
or fair, etc. In other quizzes, no 
rating is given the reader. It’s up 
to you as an author to decide 
whether you will let the reader 
or not. (Actually, 


rate himself 


your rating won’t mean much any- 


how — since your scale is strictly 
arbitrary. ) 

At any rate, the important thing 
to remember when quiz-writing is 
that you should keep the individ- 
ual magazine in mind as you write. 
You should slant your effort to fit 
the desires of the readers of the 
magazine you are striving to hit. 
This, in turn, will have bearing on 
the subject matter of the quiz, the 
number of questions, the length of 
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the manuscript, the style of writ- 
ing, etc. 

Put differently, the individual 
magazine will determine how you 
write and what you write about. 
Readers of love pulps like quizzes 
about love. Readers of grocery 
trade journals are interested in 
quizzes on accounting, credit, per- 
sonnel and other business topics. 
The more specifically you can 
slant a quiz to an individual edi- 
tor’s needs, the more likely you are 
to wangle a check from him. 

2. When trying to induce an 
editor to use a quiz series, it’s my 
policy to send him one quiz only. 
I enclose a note with my offering, 
explaining that I’m enclosing a 
sample quiz which he can buy as 
a one-shot if he wants, but that I’d 
be glad to supply him with a series. 

This saves me the need for writ- 
ing up the entire series in advance 
— yet gives the editor a general 
idea of what I have in mind for 
him. Many editors have risen to 
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this bait and bought long series of 
quizzes from me. 

3. Once a series is running, I 
find it economical to write ahead 
for approximately three, four, or 
six quizzes and send them all in to 
the editor at once. By doing this, 
I can do all my research for sev- 
eral quizzes at the same time. 

4. When doing a series, for 
heaven’s sake keep carbon copies 
of your quizzes, both published 
and unpublished. For after you 
have been doing a series for a year 
or two — with perhaps 20 ques- 
tions utilized in each unit—you’re 
likely to get quite mixed up as to 
what topics you have dealt with 
and what you have not. The best 


preventative for this confusion is 
the carbon copy. 

5. After writing a quiz, always 
copyread it for possible errors. Do 
this by reading a question and 
then reading its answer imme- 


diately. This procedure insures 
that your answers will be parallel 
to their questions, grammatically. 
It also helps prevent an all-too- 
real tendency to completely omit 
an answer now and then. 

6. Within an individual quiz, I 
generally like to vary the way in 
which I ask my questions. I feel 
this makes for increased reader 
interest. In most quizzes, I will 
use four types of questions—true- 
false, multiple choice, straight 
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question. and completion. Ex- 
amples of each of the four types 
of questions are as follows: 
(Example of multiple choice) : 
Which of the following types of 
magazine is “Black Mask”? Pulp? 
Slick? Class? Quality? 
(Example of straight question) : 
Is “Black Mask” a slick magazine? 
(Example of true-false) : True 
or false? “Black Mask” is a slick 
magazine. 
(Example of completion type) : 
“Black Mask” is a magazine. 
As a rule, in a ten- or twenty- 
question quiz I give the reader a 
couple of questions of one type, 
and then switch and give him two 
or three of another type. I don’t 
follow any set pattern here, but 
make the decision arbitrarily as I 
write. Very often the specific ma- 
terial you are quizzing about will 
help determine the question-type 
you will use. Some material lends 
itself to true-false treatment, some 
to multiple choice, and so on. 
Such are a few of the tips about 
quiz writing that I consider impor- 
tant. They do not cover every- 
thing there is to know about this 
literary specialty, of course. But 
they hit on some of the points I 
have found to be worthy of note. 
I hope you will find them valu- 
able, too. Especially, I hope they 
will aid you in selling some quizzes 
of your own. Good luck! 





Find The Right Angle-- 


And Stick to It 


Isabel L. Walker 


Part Two 


Careless or ignorant shifting of 
a chosen angle may very well re- 
gult in a rejection slip instead of a 
check. Even those writers — and 
they are many—who feel superior 
to the laws of technique in story 
writing, would study this complex 
problem of the point of view more 
carefully if they could be con- 
that the use of 
angles can result in a 


vinced several 
returned 
manuscript. Most editors are too 
busy to tell the young writer that 
his story had a good idea, and 
lifelike characters perhaps, but no 
unity, that golden word in brief 
fiction. Hence the 
seemed to break into pieces, and 
the reader 
—lost all interest before the end. 


narrative 
in this case the editor 


This fault of unnecessary shift- 
rhis fault of unn y shift 
ing of angle is not confined to 
inexperienced writers, however. 
The “big names” are often guilty 
but they can get away with it! 
g 
written 


I recall vividly a_ story 


some years ago by a popular—and 
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usually excellent — author and 
published in one of the best paying 
magazines. This story showed such 
flagrant shifting in viewpoint that 
I read it to a class of students just 
to encourage them! The story 
began from the angle of a crippled 
woman. You learn through her 
thoughts that her husband has left 
her helpless in a chair pushed 
beyond the reach of her crutches. 
You surmise that the accident 
resulting in her lameness was ac- 
tually caused by this malevolent 
man. Naturally, the reader feels 
sure that this is the woman’s story, 
to be told throughout from her 
angle. But no—immediately there 
is a sharp change to the husband. 
He is down in a field some dis- 
tance from the house, about to cut 
down a tree, and brewing in his 
mind more evil. At this point the 
reader becomes confused, thinking 
it may be the husband’s story. 
Further along in the narrative, 
there is another shift — to the 
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daughter’s angle. In short, the 
mind of nearly every character in 
the story is revealed by the author, 
thus breaking the unity, coher- 
ence, significance, and suspense of 
what might have been a powerful 
study of character and terror. 

If the author works hard 
enough, he can usually avoid such 
unjustified breaking of an angle 
of narration. Suppose a story be- 
gins from the point of view of the 
main character, “A”. Yet another 
character, “B”, knows a secret 
which must, in some way, be re- 
vealed to “A”. How can this be 
done without going into “B’s” 
mind—and thus needlessly shifting 


the angle? One way is to let “B” 
confide this secret to a third char- 
acter, “C”, since the dialogue of 
“B” and “C” would not break the 
Then “C”, secretly 
sympathizing with “A”, can tell 


viewpoint. 


him what “B” knows. Or if such 
a device is not practical, “A” 
could surmise this hidden knowl- 
edge in “B’s” mind, and act 
accordingly. 

A legitima.e shift can be made 
in an objectively presented story 
by choosing an opportune moment 
to look into the mind of the main 
character, whom Dr. Blanche 
Colton Williams in her excellent 
“Handbook on Story Writing” 
calls the “spotlight character”. It 
may seem essential to the author to 
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give more than action and words 
to explain this “spotlight charac- 
ter”. Some glimpse of the think- 
ing processes may be necessary to 
make the reader know this char- 
acter from the inside as well as 
from the outside. 

There is one practically painless 
method of keeping a single point 
of view. This is to let a character 
tell his own story, using the “I” 
throughout; in such a case there 
is little temptation to look into 
anybody else’s mind. Obviously, 
however, this first-person narrative 
is not suitable to certain charac- 
ters and plots. It is pleasingly 
illustrated in a story called “Love 
Letter” by Phyllis Duganne, which 
appeared in the January, 1950, 
issue of the American Magazine. 
Though not actually written in 
the letter form, the story appears 
to be addressed to the heroine’s 
grandmother. It is the conflict of 
a girl, Lydia, throughout; the 
reader is enabled to look deeply 
into Lydia’s mind and _ heart 
through her own revelations. The 
other characters are shown only 
through their speech and action, 
or as Lydia thinks about them. 

Nothing is easier — in the early 
stages of fiction writing — than to 
break the point of view without 
realizing it. The use of any verb 
indicating thought or feeling — 
like believe, fear, suppose — will 
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show the angle of that character 
to whom these words apply. The 
young writer should not be dis- 
couraged if he makes such mis- 
takes during the period of perfect- 
ing himself in this important 
phase of technique. 

It is often puzzling to those still 
Jearning their craft to note that 
many published stories show re- 
peated shifts in the point of view. 
I suggest to the serious beginner 
that he try analyzing such stories 
to decide whether the author 
shifted the chosen angle deliber- 
ately and skillfully for justified 
ends, or whether he broke it care- 
lessly to save effort. A reader of 
published fiction can find many 
examples of both kinds of shifting. 

Finally, may I add that none of 
the opinions and pronouncements 
get forth in this article is theoreti- 
€al with me. As a young writer I 
Struggled through breaking the 
point of view with alarming fre- 
Quency—and humiliation—until | 


finally learned what it meant 
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and the advantage of sticking to 
one angle. 

In the brief confines of a short 
story it is obviously impossible to 
know all the characters intimately 
—as one often can in the leisurely, 
detailed expanse of a novel. Being 
exposed to many different angles 
in a story might be compared to 
seeing various strange faces at a 
social gathering. The hostess calls 
the guests’ names to you, they 
mumble a few amenities—and the 
next day you would not be able to 
recognize these people should you 
meet them again. But if you enter 
into the mind and heart of one 
character, as revealed by a good 
writer, you will remember him a 
long time. It is a far more en- 
riching experience in real life to 
know one person thoroughly—his 
success, his failures, his dreams, his 
accomplishments — than to meet 
many people casually. The first 
we call by the unique word, 
friend; the second belong under 
the pale caption of acquaintance. 
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main things which I feel has 
helped me in learning to write 
better poetry, and which might be 
of some help to others, was to 
learn to disassociate myself from 
my work. I found that a more 
impersonal attitude toward my 
writing helped me to revise and 
improve more rapidly, and, at 
least to make my things more mar- 
ketable. This knowledge came 
about through accidental experi- 
ence. After hospitalization a few 
years ago, and during the ensuing 
recuperation, I found I was able 
to do very little creative writing 
for myself. All, or most of my 
writing time was given to editorial 
work. When I looked at poetry 
submitted I was interested in 
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finding something good, and it 
always delighted me to find it. It 
really mattered little, however, if 
the work had to be rejected, espe- 
cially since I knew few of those 
submitting. 

After a while, when my body 
was on its own and my mind could 
indulge in creative ideas again, I 
began feebly to resume my own 
writing. I found among old notes 
and rejections, very little of use as 
poetry. So I had to begin all over 
again. I knew that my manner of 
writing would have to be drasti- 
cally changed, and that most of 
even what I had written in the 
past would have to be revised. It 
wasn’t as difficult as I thought. 
After all that time spent in looking 
at other people’s poetry imperson- 
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ally, I was able to look at my own 
in the same way. It was even a 
relief to be able to take a long 
piece and slash at it mercilessly, 
cutting it to more concise lines. I 
could look at my own work coldly 
and impersonally, as though it 
were just another submission. And 
perhaps it was a relief at last to be 
able to do just that; for the work 
was my own and I could do what 
I pleased with it. (One has to be 
very careful even in making sug- 
gestions for the revision of other 
poets” work.) So I was glad to be 
able to use all that pent-up desire 
to revise, on my own work. 

I feel, likewise, that drastic re- 
visions are bringing in some re- 
sults. At last I am being noticed 
by better and better magazines; 
and I feel that with the same pro- 
cedure, continued over enough 
time, I can work into the better 
With only about 
have 


pay markets. 
eight months of work, I 
gathered enough material for my 
book, “Night Cry”, and in addi- 
that, 


garner a dozen or more poems 


tion to enough work to 
within a couple of months since 
the book went to press. These 
have all been accepted in fair to 
good markets. 

It seems to me, therefore, that 
an attitude which keeps the writer 
from becoming too much a part of 
his own work, might aid him in 
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looking carefully and distinguish- 
ing what is good from what is not 
good, or publishable. It might 
save him time in reaching an 
audience, without which of course 
a writer seldom becomes an 
author. I know there are many 
writers who consider themselves so 
much a part of their work that to 
disassociate themselves from it 
would seem almost disloyal. When 
you look at it objectively, though, 
I believe you will see that actually 
one is never a real part of his cre- 
ative writing. For while the writ- 
ing is of the individual, seldom is 
the individual of the writing. One 
nearly always writes that part of 
his thinking which cannot be ap- 
plied to personal experience. It’s 
what makes poetry the work of 
ideals and dreams;—even though 
the dreams are sometimes ugly. 
And while experience is needed in 
order to write, imagination is defi- 
nitely needed much more. 
Editorial experience need not 
necessarily come from working on 
a magazine or newspaper. Anyone 
taking up a vocation or hobby 


must spend some time, at least, in 
thinking about or looking at the 
experience of others in the same 
line. We all go about schooling 
ourselves in preparation for any- 
thing worthy of the name of a 


vocation, or an art. Well, then, 
as poets know, it is necessary to 
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learn something of technique and 
meaning; — that is, if the poets 
want to be recognized poets. It 
means the studying of works which 
came before their own. And here 
I cannot stress too much the im- 
portance of reading the works of 
other poets, both before and dur- 
ing our time. 

Some writers have said that 
when they read much they do not 
write much. That may be so in 
one way. It may be that when 
they read a lot, they discover that 
what they have written is not of 
enough importance, as it stands, 
to become recognized as creative 
work, or to insist itself upon the 
consciousness AFTER it has been 
written or said. At any rate, it 
may not be professional enough to 
publish. However, it does not 
matter what you read, or study — 
your taste is going to improve in 
spite of yourself, iF YOU KEEP ON 
doing so. Then if you write you 
will naturally write better. 

What once seemed so precious, 
can now be viewed with a clear 
editorial eye. The old tenderness 
with which we used to harbor long 
phrases and adjectives is gone, and 
we can dispense with all the dead 
weight material, cutting out a 
clearer poem, a poem with some- 
thing understandable to share. For 
as Vera Inez Porter so aptly ex- 
plained in a recent article about 
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the duty of a poet, you may go 
along the poetry way, and still not 
write poetry. The maker of poetry 
must have something of value to 
others in the world. It must be 
something more than the mate- 


rial: something above the ordi- 


nary; but most of all it must be 
UNDERSTANDING. It doesn’t matter 
how much technique you have, if 
you do not have knowing sympa- 
thy with others to put into your 
poetry, you will have a lifeless 


poetry. 

And there is never any need to 
be apologetic about revision of an 
old poem. Everyone has to learn, 
usually, step by step. Poetry is no 
exception. I have ceased to feel 
embarassment when I look at past 
work which is bad. I have come 
to feel that it does not matter if 
you do not reach the whole world 
at once. Anything good comes in 
gradual steps upward. We can’t 
all be perfect. So I do not mind if 
my work draws the usual amount 
of criticism. Anything done by an 
amateur is a striving thing, and 
should be looked at in that light. 
I am already done with most of 
my old material. For that reason 
I believe there is hope for me as a 
poet. Eventually, after a long hard 
struggle, and many disappointing 
years of rejections, I may, I say, 
JUST MAY, learn to write good 


poetry. 





It's Up to You- 
Not the Editor 


Waldo Wright 


O YOU HAVE 
a@ complex because you are shut 
off from what you consider a di- 
fect contact with an editor? Do 
you believe that if you could just 
have someone introduce you to J. 
Wharton Bookbinder, III, all your 
efforts to write that sell 
would fold their like the 


Arabs and silently steal away? 


stories 

tents 
If so, forget it. Writing at best 
is a stab in the dark and writing 
Stories that sell does not depend 
on influence, or whom you know, 
Or meeting the right magazine 
éditors 

For the people who decide what 
the readers of their magazine want 
are all too often uncertain as to 


just what theme, characters or 
situations may or may not appeal 
to their readers 

But 


are the taboos ot 


Oh, yes, they have taboos 
in the main they 
Editors those 


good taste. shun 
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subjects and people which give 
any decent person a slight queasy 
feeling in the sensitive center of 
their tummies. 

Editors I have met are primarily 
very human individuals. They 
look like your neighbors. They 
talk about the headlines and the 
business outlook. They are con- 
cerned about the growth of So- 
cialism, the hydrogen bomb, and 
the outcome of Communism in 
And 


often they are successful writers. 


China, even as you and I. 


In only one way do they differ 
from you and your neighbors. 
They are bored to distraction by 
most of the short stories which are 
tossed their way “over the tran- 
They know all the thirty- 
six cliche plots — stock situations 


”° 
som . 


and familiar problems set them 
yawning. They find one in a thou- 
sand manuscripts which shows a 
semblance of what makes a story 
grab off their reader and keep him 
reading. Most editors are allergic 
to stories in which the protagonist 
is a writer, an advertising man, or 
a boy wonder. 

The 


who are trying to write is that we 


trouble with most of us 
have lost the ability to see, hear, 
touch (outside) and feel 
If we still were under 


taste, 

inside ) . 
three, if all this confusion and fuss 
and cajoling, if all this salving and 
feuding and cavorting were new 
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to us, it would be simple to sense 
what goes on inside our characters 
when they act. 

But like the editors, too many 
aspiring writers have become 
bored. They see an action and 
translate it as a spat between man 
and wife, or a sappy instance of 
puppy love, or a who - done - it. 
Writers label and dismiss emotion. 
They fail to show that these evi- 
dences usually have a deeper 
significance. 

That is where, as story writers, 
you and I lose out. A recent book 
on modern art points out a new 
concept of looking at things that 
may be helpful. The idea is that 
a photographer can picture a 
scene or a character. But like the 
film from which the picture was 
printed, there is a negative which 
is just the reverse of what is por- 
trayed, where black is white and 
white is black, a fourth dimension, 
like a glove turned inside out. It 
is the absence of what is, the 
shadow of the person or thing, the 
deeper significance behind the 
evident bare fact. 

Now what does that mean to 
us? It means that you, as a writer, 
must again learn to look at things 
as if you had just arrived on the 
stork. You see a girl slap a young 
man across the mouth. Is she 
angry at him? At what he did, or 
what he didn’t do? Or at his 
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mother for making him such a 
consummate fool? Or at herself 
for letting her emotions get the 
better of her? 

Do you see what it amounts to? 
It means you have to imagine 
yourself deep down inside that 
girl, raging with pent-up annoy- 
ance or frustrated by her own 
weakness. Or eager to get rid of 
this character who is pulling her 
down, resentful that some other 
woman is stealing him from her. 
You have to speak, see, touch, 
taste, smell and above all feel your 
character, inside your character. 
When Flaubert finished Madame 
Bovary, he had to take a rest cure. 
Her active struggle had exhausted 
him. 

If you merely photograph Sally 
with her blue eyes and red hair 
and cupid-bow mouth, her flash- 
ing hand landing on a surprised 
youth’s mouth, you are merely 
giving your readers a “take”. You 
are doing in words what Holly- 
wood does much better in pictures. 
They can even show the girl’s torn 
waist, her tight mouth and angry 
frown, the look of quick surprise 


on the young man’s face, the tense 


suspense of the situation. 

So when you write photographi- 
cally you are doing only part of 
the job which the short story can 
perform. What incites the reader 
to go on? It is the impact which 
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the photograph cannot deliver, the 
conflict in the girl’s mind, the rea- 
son for her outburst, the fourth 
dimension. 

That is what most editors mean 
when they tell you they want a 
good story. It’s what they mean 
when they say a story without this 
inner light is thin, that it “isn’t 
quite for them”, or that it lacks 
plausibility. 

Of course it can’t be plausible 
if a girl is smiling one minute and 
then the next lands a back-hander 
to the jaw of her lover. The reader 
is peeping through your word de- 
scription of the incident and you 
must deliver the rest of the story, 
the wuy she acts that way. 

So bleed a little with your char- 
Suffer choke 


swear and lie awake tossing with 


acters. and and 


them. For this inside look, con- 


ceived long before Joyce, but 
yearly more articulate and lucid, 
is the magic formula that will 
make the American story continue 
to grow as an art form. 

If you can get inside and let 
your characters’ sensations im- 
pinge on you, then you’ll really be 
writing. You must live in sensa- 
tions to develop vivid and con- 
vincing characters that rub each 
other the wrong way, that kick 
and caress and otherwise cavort 
because that is what they feel like 


doing. 


The point is your reader 
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understands why they kick and 
slap and caress and smile. 
Writing worth its salt takes 
courage. It isn’t a gossamer web 
of escapism. Neither is it moving 
stage, 
every move creaking, every action 
nothing but here to there. 
Writing is you seeing, feeling, 
interpreting. That is the only way 
No one can write for 


characters around on a 


to write. 
you, for no one will see and feel 
exactly as you do about your 
vexed girl, or your astonished 
young man. But when you speak 
out bravely, when you say some- 
thing that is significant, people 
switch off their radios and tele- 
vision sets and drop their hands of 
canasta and say, “Why, of course, 
that’s how it is — that’s life”. 
There on a chair sits your soli- 
tary self. There sits your seeing, 
feeling, touching and bleeding self, 
inside your characters. There you 
are, in time and place trying to 
divert, amuse, entertain, and per- 
haps subtly even teach just a little 
bit. What you see and hear and 
know, the worthwhileness of hu- 
man striving, even in defeat, is 
grist for your mill. So write to 
cheer and lift up the bored, the 
down-trodden, the neglected and 
the futile. Only in that way, by 


writing from within, can you add 
your penny’s worth of joy where 
beats the human heart. 





Avhen He Wailer 
Reads 


Sound Advice 

Writinc To SELL. By Scott 
Meredith. 209 pp. New York, 
1950. Harper’s. $2.75. 

Here is a book every writer 
should own and read. 

Seeing the number of times 
Scott Meredith’s name, as agent, 
appears on the manuscripts com- 
ing into our building, for printing, 
would greatly increase your re- 
spect for his agency as no rumor 
could do. Such a man knows what 
sells. 

It is significant that he begins 
his book with consideration of 
markets. The writer who sells 
knows his magazines; the writer 
who tries to sell writes to please 
himself. Usually the writer with 
the uncommercial attitude accepts 
some handicaps—possibly a group 
of them. Mr. Meredith’s discus- 
sion of requirements, taboos, and 
methods will set your feet on the 
right track. 

A middle third of the book is 
devoted to short-story form and 
structure. Here the reader will 
find himself on familiar ground. 
Basic plot is discussed, along with 
such attention arousing and hold- 
ing devices as complications, crisis, 
solution, plausibility, viewpoint, 
and motivation. 

Finally the book deals with 
agents, with contracts, and with 
rights. 


Enterprising Contester 

How To WIN Prize Contests. 
By William Sunners. 392 pp. 
New York, 1950. Arco Publish- 
ing Co. $3.00. 

Encyclopedic in form, but to 
the non-contester entertaining as 
pick-up reading, this compendium 
of specialized know-how advises 
variedly from elimination of the 
forceless “a” to joining the Na- 
tional Contesters Association. 

The vocabulary builder might 
glean much from the word lists; 
the article writer might well heed 
the advice to stock up on U. S. 
Government bulletins; and the 
story writer can learn much about 
the nature of “the contester”. 


Living Drama 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENG- 
LIsH Drama. By Gerald Eades 
Bentley. 823 pp., Bib. New York, 
1950. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$6.50. 

From the cycle plays of the 
Middle Ages to the work of Wilde 
and Pinero, except for the univer- 
sally accessible Shakespeare, this 
collection presents particularly 
readable drama, because Mr. 
Bentley has added the stage direc- 
tions that seem to him reasonable. 
The reader, he believes, must vis- 
ualize the action if he is to enjoy 
drama. In the hands of a less 
astute scholar, the method might 
be misleading, but Mr. Bentley, 
beginning with his 1935 collabora- 
tion with F. B. Millett on “The 
Art of the Drama,” has achieved 
a reputation for conscientious 
imagination. 
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ake Editor Has A Notion 


Respect — But Not Awe 


Every great story has been given 
a maturity of thought, and a pro- 
fessional handling, but no author 
yet has ever used the only, nor the 
ultimate, method of writing a 
story. He has used one credible 
method, and the greater the artist 
the more solid the story seems, and 
less open to change. 

In the early days the use of an 
older story as a source was very 
apparent, and since then most of 
the great stories have been re- 
written. They have been com- 
pressed, condensed, written in to- 
day’s popular tongue, written into 
drama, into motion pictures, into 
radio script, and now into tele- 
vision. In the new form they are 
different, yes, but nevertheless are 
“the same story”. Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island”, current on the 
screen, is Stevenson’s story but it 
is also the production of a host of 
writers, actors, technicians, work- 
ing over a long period of time. 

Narration, which is essentially 
story-telling, is an art of many 
forms — of many words or few, 
so that a story may be told in fifty 
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words, five thousand, or fifty 
thousand. Just how long a story 
finally turns out to be, or what 
combination of situation, charac- 
ter, and events, is partly a matter 
of the way an author looks at his 
story. Whether an author pre- 
sents a certain period of time 
rapidly, or virtually omits it, or 
develops it in a direct scene with 
detailed action, emotion, thoughts, 
and dialogue depends upon the 
importance, in the whole story, 
which the author places upon that 
particular space of time. 

It also depends upon the way 
the author sees himself as a story 
teller. Some authors assume them- 
selves to be present with the read- 
er, and tell him the story. Others, 
with thorough completeness, ab- 
sent themselves, and present the 
story wholly through the actions 
and words of the characters. A 
dramatist does this always. Usually 
a motion picture is developed in 
this way, though a “narrator” 
sometimes presents parts of a 


story. 
Every reader, by nature or by 
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training reacts on the whole either 
for or against a story. But the 
student reads for purposes of his 
own. He sees how the author be- 
gan, where and when he intro- 
duced the first suspense, how he 
brought in the characters, when 
and how he used scene, and when 
narrative, and how he passed from 
one to the other. He reads to 
understand the characters, and 
why they acted or thought, or felt 
as they did. He reads to under- 
stand the motivations which impel 
the characters, and the meaning 
which the author saw in this par- 
ticular set of happenings and how 
he led the reader to see it. The 
student must see into his reading. 
He must feel himself a part of the 
author. He must not stand in awe 
of skilled performance, though he 
should respect it. 

Some teachers dislike the ana- 
lytical method of studying a story, 
and any one of a number of 
causes may be reason for this atti- 
tude. The person who analyzes 
often acts as though his method 
were the only right one. But, as 
with the writing of a story, so with 
the analysis — much of it is a part 
of, or expression of, the doer. 
Some people analyze the structure 
of a story, showing its motiva- 
tion(s), revealing the situation(s) , 
the crisis, climax, denouement, 
and so on. 
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Other analysts see other charac- 
teristics. As is often true with a 
writer, the analyst sees a living set 
of characters in a story action 
worthy of being noted. Or an an- 
alyst, as is also true with writers 
themselves, enjoys seeing words 
used as an instrument of expres- 
sion so that artistry of style results, 
and his analysis is full of comment 
on such exhibitions of skill. 

Or perhaps such teachers are 
afraid of the discouragement their 
students may feel at viewing the 
crystal perfection of a great story. 
This Editor’s Notion, with regard 
to such an attitude, is that no nor- 
mal child is ever afraid of living, 
from day to day, never afraid of 
growing up; and no earnest stu- 
dent is afraid of the constant labor 
of learning and doing. 

Writing is a way of living — a 
way of displaying one’s skill in 
thinking about this old planet and 
all its inhabitants. Analysis is an 
action of the analyst — not of the 
writer—and whatever any analyst 
may see is but a reflection of what 
he knows. 

By all means see as deeply as 
you can into any story, analyze its 
techniques of expression, analyze 
its techniques of appealing to a 
reader’s interests, analyze its struc- 
ture, and to every good writer 
whom you discover accord your 
respect but not awe. 








. . Prize Contests . . 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 
announce their 1951 Prize Novel 
Contest, in which $10,000 will be 
awarded for the best full-length 
novel, as follows: $2000 as an out- 
right prize, independent of royal- 
ties, and $8000 as a minimum 
guarantee of royalties to be paid 
six months after publication. No 
manuscript must be less than 


30,000 words, and preference in 
general will be given to manu- 
scripts between 60,000 and 150,- 
000 words. All manuscripts must 
be in the English language, and 


must be typewritten, double 
spaced, on one side of the page 
only. No ertry form is needed, 
but each manuscript submitted in 
the contest must be accompanied 
by a letter from the author or the 
author’s agent containing the fol- 
lowing information: Name and 
address of the author; title of the 
manuscript; a statement that the 
manuscript is submitted for entry 
in the contest, and that it has not 
been published in book form. All 
manuscripts submitted in the con- 
test must be offered to Harper & 
Brothers for publication on terms 
to be arranged between the author 
and publisher. The judges reserve 
the nght to withhold the prize if 
no manuscript entered in the com- 
petition is in their opinion of suffi- 
cient distinction to merit it. All 
manuscripts and all letters about 
the contest should be addressed: 
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Harper Prize Novel Contest, Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Contest closes 
June 1, 1951. The prize winner 
will be announced as soon as pos- 
sible after the close of the contest 
and the prize novel will be pub- 
lished early in 1952. 


The Little Theatre of the 
Downtown Y. M. C. A., St. Louis, 
Mo., announces its third annual 
original one-act play contest, with 
the following prizes: First prize, 
$100 in cash and production of 
the play; second and third prizes, 
$50 and $25, respectively, and 
production of each play. The win- 
ning plays will be produced some- 
time during the regular 1950-51 
season of the Little Theatre. 

Plays must be one-act, must be 
originals of the authors, no adap- 
tations, must not have been pro- 
duced anywhere, with playing 
time not to exceed one hour, and 
within the technical limitations of 
the non-professional stage. Plays 
must be signed with the author’s 
nom de plume. An official entry 
blank (which may be obtained 
upon request to the sponsors) 
must accompany all manuscripts. 
The real name of the author 
should also be printed on the entry 
blank, which should be enclosed in 
a sealed envelope. Manuscripts 
should be in the English language, 
typewritten or in ink. Plays must 
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be on any subject considered 
worthy of dramatic treatment, and 
may be written in any form, i. e., 
poetic or straight prose form. All 
writers resident in the United 
States are eligible. All entries 
should be mailed to: Richard 
Claridge, Chairman One-Act Play 
Contest, “Y” Players, Little The- 
atre of the Downtown Y.M.C.A., 
1528 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Contest closes October 31, 1950. 


The Redwood Wniters, Vallejo, 
Calif., announce a poetry contest 
open to writers in the five North 
Bay Counties — Solano, Napa, 
Sonoma, Marin and Contra Costa. 
Contributions may be _ Serious 


Poetry, limited to 32 lines; and 
Humorous or Light Verse, limited 


to 20 lines. One poem in each 
category may be submitted anony- 
mously by each contestant. A first 
prize of $5 and a second prize of 
$2.50 will be offered in each cate- 
gory. Books of poems will be 
offered as third, fourth and fifth 
prizes for Serious Poetry. Three 
unsigned copies of each poem 
must be mailed, accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the 
first line of the poem and the 
author’s name and address. The 
first line of the poem should also 
be written on the outside of each 
envelope. Poems in the Senious 
category are to be mailed to Mrs. 
Ann Willoughby, 254 McDougal 
St., Vallejo, Calif.; those on Hu- 
morous and Light subjects are to 
be sent to Mrs. Dorothy Abra- 
hamson, 131 Laurel St., Vallejo, 
Calif. Closing date for all entries 
is midnight, November 10, 1950. 
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Jack & Jill Magazine, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna., announce the 
following winners in their recent 
contest for children’s serial stories: 
$1000 to Mrs. Ruth Fosdick Jones, 
West Baldwin, Maine, for her 
story entitled “Young Master 
Kaffe”; $750 to William Howard 
Church, San Francisco, Calif., for 
his prize story. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. $50 for the best poem suit- 
able for use in their annual Lyric 
Song Competition. The writer 
must be a citizen of the United 
States or possessions, of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or of any Cen- 
tral American Republic. Entrance 
data may be obtained by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to George E. Luntz, North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Illinois. 
Closes October 15, 1950. 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play; $15,000 
for the winning book; $10,000 for 
the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
book manuscripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. 
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The Franklin Pierce Davis Con- 
test. $5, $3, and $2 for the best 
poems contributing to everyday 
living; any form, free verse, or 
rhymed. Open to all writers in 
United States and Canada. Copies 
of poems should be sent in tripli- 
cate, signed with a pen-name, and 
accompanied with the author’s 
real name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Address entries to 
James Neil Northe, Davis Contest, 
1016 N. Central, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Closes December 31, 1950. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 
Seventeen, New York. Prizes total- 
ling $3500 for the best maturely 
conceived novels for young people. 
All manuscripts submitted, wheth- 


er prize winners or not, will be 
considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to 


Seventeen for serialization, on 
standard terms. All manuscripts 
and requests for further details 
should be addressed to Lippincott- 
Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. Closes March 1, 1951. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 

fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 
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Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, New York, and Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Sixth Annual 
Short - Story Contest in which 
prizes of $6000 are offered for the 
best original detective or crime 
short stories. Open to amateur 
and professional writers. Stories 
should not exceed 10,000 words. 
All entries should be addressed to 
EQMM _ $6000 Detective Story 
Contest, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Closes October 
20, 1950. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. $500, in their 
Eighth Annual Playwriting Con- 
test for plays suitable for audi- 
ences of elementary or junior high 
school level. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour forty min- 
utes in playing time. Plays shall 
be unproduced and the exclusive 
property of the author. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied 
by an entry blank, copy of which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Muriel Mawer, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1364 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Closes 
December 1, 1950. 


Theatre Americana, Altadena, 
Calif. $100 Frederick Warde Prize 
for the best original play produced 
this season. Plays are eligible 
which have three acts, are of the 
American scene or by American 
authors, and which have not de- 
rived any financial benefit from 
their playing or any prizes for 
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their production, or been listed 
with any commercial or semi-pro- 
fessional theatre or play broker. 
Address manuscripts to Jane Ray, 
Play-reading Chairman, Theatre 
Americana, 2208 New York Drive, 
Altadena, Calif. Closes February 
1, 1951. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $1500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 

York 20, N. Y. 


The Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, New York. 1950 Prize 
Awards of $500 each in the follow- 
ing fields: Journalism, Editorial; 
Labor Press; Magazine; Radio- 
Television; Drama; Film. Contri- 
butions may deal with the general 
subjects of trade-union develop- 
ment, race relations and world 
peace, involving related problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should 
be addressed to Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Close 
February 1, 1951. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1950 Literary Fellowship 
Contest for projects in either fic- 
tion or nonfiction. Fellowships 
consist of $2400 each, one-half of 
the total to be considered as an 
advance against royalties. A fin- 
ished manuscript, as well as a 
work in progress, will be eligible 
for an award. Applications (which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors) must be filed 
with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass., before 
January 1, 1951. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 


minimum royalties, offered to 


encourage the writing of books 
on medicine and the medical 
profession for the layman. Address 


The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to complete work defi- 
nitely projected. Address The 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 
Trust, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wis. 








Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some 
the facts may change hefore the magazine reaches its readers. 


Detective and Mystery 
Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Quar., 20¢; 80¢. Ed., Robert E. 
Levee. True crime stories of about 
5000 words, having some elements 
of sex and horror, but not too 
lurid, preferably written under an 
official by-line. Short articles from 
1000 to 1500 words dealing with 
crime. 2¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance ; $3 for photos on publication. 


Authentic Detective Cases, 101 
W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢; $1.50. Pub., 
Frederic J. Buse. Illustrated stories 
of about 5000 words, dealing with 
true crime cases, preferably cur- 
rent murder, containing fast ac- 
tion, mystery, suspense and good 
detective work. 2¢ a word on ac- 
ceptance; $5 for photos on publi- 
cation. 


Black Book Detective, 10 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 20¢; $2.40 for 12 
issues. Ed., Leo Margulies. Swift- 
moving detective stories, up to 
6000 words. Lead novel written 
on assignment. |¢ a word up, on 
acceptance. 
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Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., Harry Wid- 
mer. Short stories from 1000 to 
6000 words, and novelettes up to 
12,000 words, in the crime-adven- 
ture field. Must have emotional 
character conflict with strong 
woman interest. 1l¢ and up, on 
acceptance. 


Complete Detective Cases, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Quar., 25¢; 90¢. Ed., Robert 
Levee. True stories, well illustrat- 
ed, of recent criminal cases involv- 
ing mystery, in which convictions 
were made. Stories of 1500 to 
5000 words, preferably under an 
official by-line. 2¢ a word up, on 
acceptance; $3 for photos, on pub- 
lication. 


Confidential Detective Cases, 
241 Church St., New York 13, 
N. Y. Every other mo., 15¢; 90¢. 
Ed., Milton Luros. Action-packed, 
fast-moving, dramatic fact-detec- 
tive stories from 3000 to 3500 


words. Prefer stories that have 
unusual settings with the emphasis 
on mystery and _ sensationalism, 
especially from the woman angle. 
Also like confession-type and po- 





Detective And Mystery Magazines 


lice stories. Timely articles and 
features of 1500 to 2500 words. 
2¢ a word up, on acceptance; $3 
for photos on publication. 


Crime Detective, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Hugh Layne. True-detective 
stories of 5000 words dealing with 
current crimes and _ containing 
mystery and woman interest. 2'4/2¢ 
a word on acceptance; $5 for 
photos. 


Daring Detective, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢. Ed., Joseph Piazza. 
Fact-detective stories from 5000 to 
6500 words; also short crime fea- 
tures from 300 to 1000 words. 3¢ a 
word for stories; 5¢ a word for 
short features, on acceptance. $5 
each for photos, on publication. 


Detective World, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., Ana Maher. Fact- 
detective stories of about 4000 to 
4500 words, covering any time pe- 
riod. Stories with dramatic inter- 
est, strong sex angle and good 
human interest preferred. Current 
cases desired. Must be accompa- 
nied by photos of principals in- 
volved, and any incidental art. 
Payment between $100 and $150, 
varying with story and case; $5 
for photos used. Query. 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed , Harry Widmer. 
Short stories from 1000 to 5000 
words, and novelettes from 9000 
to 12,000. Every type of detective 
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mystery and crime adventure story 
with woman interest, and with 
emphasis on characterization. 1¢ 
and up, on acceptance. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mo., 35¢; $4. Ed., 
“Ellery Queen”. Crime and de- 
tection stories up to 10,000 words. 
$200 up, depending on length, on 
acceptance. Also interested in 
published stories for reprint. 


Famous Detective Stories, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Quar., 25¢. Ed., Robert W. 
Lowndes. Stories from 2000 to 
20,000 words, dealing with murder 
mysteries. The detective must be 
personally involved in the action 
and mystery. Woman element de- 
sired if well handled. Also some 
short-short stories and fact articles 
up to 2500 words. 1¢ a word, on 
acceptance. 


Famous Police Cases, 105 E. 
35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢. Ed., Ever- 
ett Meyers. True detective cases. 
$100, on publication; $5 each for 
photos. 


FBI Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25¢. Ed., Harry Widmer. 
Well-plotted, fast-moving. stories, 
from 1000 to 15,000 words, deal- 
ing with Federal agents in all 
branches of the government. 1¢ a 
word and up, on acceptance. 


Fifteen Mystery Stories, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


rawnige TPE IIGE IIS W . smear rgt 
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Every other mo., 20¢. Ed., Everett 
Ortner. Detective-mystery stories, 
with an element of the weird or 
bizarre—short stories up to 5000 
words, novelettes of about 10,000 
words, and novels of 15,000 words. 
Love interest allowed. 1¢ a word, 
on acceptance. 


Fifteeen Story Detective, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Every two mos., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., 
Harry Widmer. Any and every 
kind of detective, mystery and 
crime-adventure story, with em- 
phasis on character and woman 
interest, in all lengths from 1000 
to 12,000 words. Short fillers and 
fact articles up to 1500 words on 
crime subjects, at least 30 years 
old. No verse, cartoons, humor or 
photos. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


5 Detective Novels, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 issues. 
Ed., Leo Margulies. Reprint five 
detective novels each issue. Short 
stories up to 6000 words dealing 
with crime-detection, and full of 
action. Novels by arrangement, 
short stories 1¢ a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Front Page Detective, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
15¢; $1.80. Ed., James Stewart 
Gordon. True detective stories, 
and exposes, of 4000 to 5000 
words, preferably under official 
by-lines ; also first-person stories by 
criminals. Woman and mystery 
elements essential. 3¢ to 4¢ a word 
on acceptance; $5 for photos. 





Writer's Monthly 


Giant Detective Magazine, 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢. Ed., Leo 
Margulies. Well-written detective 
and mystery stories, from 1000 to 
60,000 words, dealing with clev- 
erly handled crime problems. 1¢ a 
word up, on acceptance. 


G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 20¢; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
Ed., Leo Margulies. Swift-moving 
detective stories featuring G-Men; 
1000 to 6000 words for shorts, 
7000 to 8000 words for novelettes. 
1¢ a word up, on acceptance. 


Headquarters Detective, 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., Hugh Layne. 
True fact-detective stories, of 5000 
words, dealing with crimes in the 
current news, and well illustrated. 
2'¢ a word on acceptance; $5 for 
photos. 


Hollywood Detective, 125 E. 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Quar. Short detective stories of 
about 4000 words, with show busi- 
ness locale and strong woman in- 
terest. 1¢ a word, on acceptance. 


Human Detective Cases, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 15¢; 90¢. Ed., 
Milton Luros. Same requirements 
as for Confidential Detective 
Cases. 


Inside Detective, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
15¢; $1.80. Ed., James Stewart 
Gordon. Well-illustrated true sto- 





Detective and Mystery Magazines 


ries from 4000 to 5000 words, of 
recent crime investigations in the 
United States and Canada, prefer- 
ably written under an official by- 
line. Crimes involving mystery and 
good detective work preferred. 3¢ 
to 4¢ a word on acceptance; $5 
for photos. 


Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Now a 
reprint magazine in digest size, be- 
ginning with the September, 1950, 
issue. 


National Detective Cases, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Quar., 25¢; 80¢. Ed., Robert I. 
Levee. Well illustrated stories 
from 1500 to 5000 words, which 
tell of actual crimes in which con- 
victions were secured involving 
mystery and good detective work. 
2¢ a word up, on acceptance; $3 
for photos on publication. 


National Police Gazette, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. Mo., 
20¢. Ed., Nat K. Perlow. Articles 
of 1500 words, dealing with true 
detective cases. 5¢ a word, on 
publication. 


Official Detective, 400 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 30, Penna. Mo., 
25¢; $3. Ed., H. A. Keller. True 
crime detection stories, from 5000 
to 7000 words. Timely cases, well 


214¢ a 
$5 for 


illustrated with photos. 
word on _ acceptance; 
photos. 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 20¢; $2.40 for 12 
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issues. Ed., Leo Margulies. Fast- 
moving detective stories, from 
1000 to 5000 words. 1¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 20¢; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
Ed., Leo Margulies. Short stories 
from 1000 to 6000 words, and 
novelettes from 7000 to 10,000 
words, dealing with all types of 
murder, and involving clever de- 
duction work on the part of the 
detective-hero. 1¢ a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Private Detective, 125 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Every 
other mo. Novelettes of 12,000 
words; short stories of 4000 to 
8000 words, containing some girl 
interest. 1¢ a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. Query. 


Real Detective, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Hugh Layne. Well illustrated 
fact stories of recent crimes, not 
exceeding 6000 words. Stories 
should preferably be under an 
official by-line, and should possess 
good detective work and woman 
interest. 2'2¢ a word on accept- 
ance; $5 for photos. 


Revealing Detective Cases, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 15¢; 90¢. Ed., 
Milton Luros. Same requirements 
as for Confidential Detective 
Cases. 


Scarab, Black Horse Press, 104 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Every other mo., 25¢. Well-writ- 
ten original mystery-detective sto- 
nies, of 18,000 to 30,000 words. 
Emphasis is on characterization in 
preference to straight whodunits. 
No verse, humor, cartoons or pho- 
tos. No reprints. Address scripts 
to Alan Pardo. 1'2¢ a word and 
up, on acceptance 


Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Ed., 
Hamilton Peck. Illustrated true 
detective stories of 4000 to 6000 
words, dealing with recent crimes 
which have been solved, and with 
the emphasis on the detective 
work rather than on the crime. 
May be in first person, third per- 
son or personal interview form. 
3¢ a word on acceptance; $5 for 


photos on publication. 


Ten True Crime Cases, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Juar. Ed., Robert E. Levee. 


Same requirements as for Com- 
plete Detective Cases. 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 20¢; $2.40 for 12 issues. 
Ed., Leo Margulies. Action-detec- 
tive stories up to 6000 words; nov- 
elettes of 7000 to 10,000 words: 
novels of 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
l¢ a word up, on acceptance. 


Timely Detective Cases, 101 W. 
55th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Same require- 
ments as for Authentic Detective 
Cases. 


Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th St., 





Writer's Monthly 


New York 16, N. Y. Quar., 25¢; 
$3 for 12 issues. Ed., Leo Mar- 
gulies. Short stories up to 6000 
words; and abridged versions of 
detective novels, not previously 
published in a magazine. 1¢ a 
word and up, for short stories; 
novels purchased by arrangement. 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., John Shuttleworth. Fact-de- 
tective stories, from 2000 to 7000 
words. Murder mysteries with 
good detective work preferred. 4¢ 
to 5¢ a word on acceptance; $5 
or over for photos. Send for Hints 
Booklet. 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Six times 
a year, 25¢; $1.50. Ed., Sam 
Schneider. All material used is 
factual. Stories may concern any 
phase of criminology and _ police 
work, but must be worth publish- 
ing. Good mystery detective work 
and skillful writing are essentials. 
Profile-type stories of famous law 
enforcement officers, including po- 
lice, prison officials, prosecutors 
and defense attorneys occasionally 
used; as well as some of the old 
southwest stories that have a crime 
background. Shorts from 500 to 
1500 words that are informative 
or have punch line endings. Mini- 
mum payment, 3¢ a word on ac- 
ceptance for feature length stories, 
but rates are determined accord- 
ing to value of the story and the 
skill in writing. Payment for shorts 
is 5¢ a word on acceptance. Pic- 
tures are paid for on publication. 





Markets For Humor And Cartoons 


2 Detective Mystery Novels, 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 
issues. Ed., Leo Margulies. Two 
book-length detective mystery sto- 
ries; several short stories not over 
6000 words. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


Uncensored Detective, 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
15¢; $1.80. Ed., Hugh Layne. 
Detective stories of 5000 words, 
handled from the human-interest 
and personalized point of view, 
preferably with outstanding de- 
tective work and woman interest. 
By-lines of convicted criminals, 
especially women, desired. 2!/2¢ a 
word up, on acceptance; $5 for 
photos. Query. 


Underworld Detective, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢. Ed., Ana Maher. Well illus- 
trated fact detective stories, of 
about 4500 words. Stories must 
deal with current cases and have a 
sex angle and human _ interest 
angle. $100 to $150 on accept- 
ance; $5 for photos, on publica- 
tion. Query first. 


Markets for Humor and 
Cartoons 


American Lawn Tennis, 33 W. 
53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. Mo. 
Anccdotes and cartoons. Pay on 
publication. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Humorous 
and informative items. Cartoons. 
Good rates on acceptance. 
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Better Homes © Gardens, 
Meredith Publishing Co., Dept. 
19, Des Moines, Iowa. Mo. Car- 
toons about home and family life, 
with the exception of liquor, sex, 
and religion. Cartoons should be 
submitted in ink on heavy white 
paper 84x11 inches. Return 
first-class postage and a self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. Cartoonist’s name and full 
address should appear on the back 
of every cartoon. Send cartoons to 
Robert Crossley, Cartoon Editor. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Anecdotes; 
short humor; cartoons. Good pay- 
ment. 


Buddies, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. Jokes, anecdotes; 
gags and cartoons. Payment by 
arrangement. 


Cheers, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Short humor, gags 
and cartoons. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St.,; 
New York 16, N. Y. Mo. Car- 
toons — must be clean, and no 
church or minister gags. All draw- 
ings should be marked for the 
attention of Mr. H. G. Sandstrom. 
Moderate rates. 


Christian Science Monitor, | 
Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Daily. General humor and car- 
toon ideas. Pay on acceptance 
and sometimes on publication. 


Collier’s Weekly, 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Weekly. 
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Fillers and cartoons. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


Ave., 
Hu- 
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Coronet, 488 Madison 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 


morous fillers from 100 to 
words. Pay on acceptance. 


Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 8th 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Hu- 
morous verse. Cartoons. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Country Gentleman, Independ- 
ence Sq., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
Mo. Humorous sketches; jokes; 
cartoons. Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


The Drum Major, Sartell Pub- 
lications, Janesville, Wis. Mo. Ed., 
Don Sartell. Cartoons and short 
items of humor. Pay on accept- 
ance. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Car- 


toons. Pay on acceptance. 


Esquire, 488 
New York 17, N. Y. 
toons; cartoon ideas. 
ceptance. 


Madison Ave., 
Mo. Car- 


Pay on ac- 


Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. Mo. Cartoons. 
Pay on publication 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Mo. Gag cartoons. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Farm Journal, Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. Mo. Car- 
toons. Pay on acceptance. 





Writer's Monthly 


Farm and Ranch, P. O. Box 
5117, Dallas 2, Texas. Mo. Gag 
cartoons depicting farm life and 
work in the Southwest. $5 and 
up, on acceptance. 


Flair, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mo. Humor and 
cartoons. Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


Fun Parade, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Also Grins. 
Short humor, gags and cartoons. 
Varying rates. 


Future, Akdar Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. Mo. Ed., Raymond E. 
Roberts. Anecdotes. Gag cartoons 
and cartoon ideas. Pay on pub- 
lication. 


Gags, 400 N. Broad 5t., Phila- 
delphia 30, Penna. Mo. Gag car- 
toons of general humor. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Jest Magazine, Room 908, 45 
W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Also Joker; Gayety; and Comedy. 


Quar., 25¢; $1. Ed., Ernest N. 
Devver. Cartoon magazines, using 
a small percentage of fillers and 
short-short stories. Cartoon sub- 
jects may be anything of human 
interest, but must not touch on 
sex, religion, malformations, or 
anything distasteful to the Ameri- 
can family. Cartoon rates are 
$7.50 to $15; fillers and short- 
shorts, 2¢ a word, on acceptance. 


Charley Jones’ Laugh Book 
Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wich- 
ita, Kans. Mo., 35¢; $3. Ed., Ken 





Markets For Humor And Cartoons 


Berglund. Short, original material 
of a humorous nature, ranging in 
length from 1000 to 1500 words. 
2¢ to 3¢ a word, on publication; 
verse, 25¢ per line; jokes, 50¢; 
cartoons. $20 to $40. 


Ladies Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo. Cartoons. Top rates 
on acceptance. 


Laff, 105 E. 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., 
Adrian B. Lopez. A humorous 
picture magazine spoofing the 
foibles of the day. Seeks unusual 
news photo sets, as well as out-of- 
the-ordinary screen, bathing beau- 
ty, sports, and model material. 
Payments on publication, $6 per 
pix. Cartoons overstocked. 


Liberty, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Gag cartoons. 


Liquor Store and Dhtspenser, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo: Cartoons. Pay on 
publication. 


MD, Washington Institute of 
Medicine, 1523 L. St, N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Mo. Appro- 
priate cartoons appealing to the 
medical profession. No payment 
at present. 


Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbott 
Rd., E. Lansing, Mich. Every two 


weeks. Cartoons. Pay on publi- 


cation. 


Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mo. Movie 
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cartoons only, but none lampoon- 
ing the motion picture business. 
$25 flat on acceptance. 


Military Service News, Box 127, 
Fort Sam Houston Station, San 
Antonio, Texas. Weekly. Car-- 
toons of Army life, particularly in 
training camps. Pay on accept- 
ance. 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Cartoons dealing 
with automotive sales and service. 
Pay on acceptance. 


National Phoio Dealer, 43 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 
Cartoons of humorous incidents 
which may occur in camera shops. 
$5 per accepted cartoon. 


New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Weekly. Car- 
toons (in the rough) and cartoon 
ideas. Good rates on acceptance. 


1000 Jokes Magazine, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Quar., 
15¢. Ed., Floyd Yates. Short-short 
humor, satire, and novel features, 
from 300 to 800 words (occasion- 
ally longer). Rate $15 to $30. Do 
not buy jokes or anecdotes. No 
photos. Gag cartoons, and cartoon 
spread features used at $15 to 
$100 (for spreads). Some four- 
line poems used, at 50¢ a line. 
All payment is on acceptance, al- 
though material arriving during 
the off-buying period must be held 
until buying is resumed. Off-buy- 
ing periods are August, November, 
February and May. All material 
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must be accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed return envelope. 


Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Com- 
merce, Little Rock, Ark. Mo. Car- 


toons. Pay on publication. 


Pack o’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo. Wolfish verse and_para- 
graphs; sexy “girly” cartoons. 25¢ 
per line for verse; $1 for photo- 
graphs; $10 for cartoons. 


The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Jokes. Cartoons. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Weekly. 


Topical humor and cartoons for 


the “Bypaths” Pay 


on acceptance, 


Department. 


Pennsylvania Farmer, 25 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
Every two weeks. Cartoons. 


Profitable Hobbies, 24th and 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Mo. Cartoons and gags with hob- 
by slant. Pay on acceptance. 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Gags 
pertaining to railroading; 
comic illustrations. $10 to $25 on 
acceptance. 


also 


Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York 13, N. Y. Weekly. 
Jokes, cartoons and cartoon ideas, 
all pertaining to the grocery trade. 
$2 each for jokes; $6 to $10 for 


Wniter’s Monthly 


cartoons, on acceptance. 


The Reader's Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Mo. Quips, puns, or 
tangy sayings, which may be origi- 
nal or picked up from any source, 
for their department, “Spiced 
Tongue”. Source must be given 
and contribution dated. $10 paid 
on publication for the first con- 
tributor of each item. For their 
department, “Laughter, the Best 
Medicine”, want short humorous 
material, jokes, retorts. Need not 
be original, but source and date 
must be given. $10 to $20, de- 
pending on length. 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Mo. Some 
humor. Pay on acceptance. 


Saga, The Magazine of True 
Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Cartoons. 


Good payment. 


Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Weekly. Humorous skits; 
verse; cartoons. Pay on accept- 
ance at good rates. 


Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Weekly. Cartoons. Pay on 
publication. 


The Sea, 844 Wall St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. Mo. Cartoons. 


See, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Every other mo. Timely, 
humorous cartoons. Pay on ac- 
ceptance. 





Trade Publications 


Smiles, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Every other mo. 
Humorous stories from 1000 to 
1500 words. Humorous poetry 
from 1 to 7 stanzas. No jokes. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Snap Magazine, Room 908, 45 
W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Quar. Ed., Ernest N. Devver. 
Fresh cartoons, frivolous fiction, 
short to 1500-words. 2¢ a word on 
acceptance; $7.50 to $15 for fill- 
ers. Photo sets — funny doings at 
parties, picnics, meetings; unusual 
newsy photos; topical subjects. $3 
each. 


Southern Agriculturist, 1523 
Broad St., Nashville, Tenn. Mo. 
Jokes, cartoons and cartoon ideas. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Short anec- 
dotes: cartoons. $5 for anecdotes 
an acceptance; $40 for cartoons. 


Successful Farming, 17th and 
Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mo. Jokes; cartoons. Pay on ac- 
ceptance. 


Swing, Scarritt Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Every other mo. Hu- 
morous or factual fillers, from 100 
to 700 words. 1¢ a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Jokes, anec- 
dates, cartoons. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Tracks, 406 Terminal Tower, 
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Cleveland 1, Ohio. Mo. Railroad 
cartoons; short material for humor 
pages. Good rates, on acceptance. 


True, The Man’s Magazine, 67 
W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Mo. Factual anecdotes not pre- 
viously published and preferably 
taken from personal experience 
for “This Funny Life” depart- 
ment. A humorous slant is best 
but not always necessary. $25 
each on acceptance. 


Why—the Magazine of Popular 
Psychology, 17 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Every other mo. 
Cartoons. Pay on acceptance. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
Short fillers, and anecdotes, which 
should. be pointed, brief and hu- 
morous. Good rates. 


Western Horseman, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Every other mo. 
Cartoons with western cowboy 
slant. Pay on acceptance. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Mo. 
Humorous short stories; fillers; 
cartoons, all dealing with Yankee 
characters and situations. 1¢ to 2¢ 
a word on publication. 


Trade Publications 


Landscape Architecture, 9 Park 
St., Boston, Mass. Quar., 75¢; $3. 


Mng. Ed., Bradford Williams. 
Deals with estate, garden and park 
planning from the professional 
side; city and regional planning; 
land subdivision. No payment. 
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Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Ed., Charles 
QO. Herb. Illustrated articles of a 
practical mechanical engineering 
character, relating to machine de- 
sign, machine shop practice, and 
problems connected with the man- 
agement of machine shop indus- 
tries. $15 up a printed page for 
text and photos. 


The Manufacturing Confection- 
er, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, 
Il]. Mo.; $3. Ed., P. W. Allured. 
Articles dealing with the manu- 
facture of confections and the 
management of a candy factory. 
Material mostly supplied by mem- 
bers of the industry. Pay on pub- 
lication 


Metal Finishing, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 
35¢: $4. Ed., W. A. Raymond. 
Technical articles relating to the 
electro-deposition of metals and 
finishing procedures, running from 
double page presentations of about 
1500 serial matter of 
15,000 three install- 
ments. Photos, charts, graphs, 
curves, etc., wanted. 1'1/¢ a word, 
with illustrations at space rates, in 
the month of publication. 


words to 
words, in 


Office Appliances, 600 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Mo., 
25¢: $2. Ed., Walter S. Lennart- 
son. Illustrated articles of 1200 
words, concerning merchandising 
office equipment and appliances; 
also methods articles and person- 
ality articles about men in the 
trade. Varying rates on publi- 
cation. 
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Organic Finishing, 11 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo. 
Ed., Anthony Errico. Dealing 
with lacquering, enameling, ja- 
panning, painting. Has same re- 
quirements and pays same rates 
as Metal Finishing. 


Pacific Fisherman, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., DeWitt Gilbert. Articles and 
news items dealing with coastal 
commercial fishing, views of the 
trade, transportation and selling 
methods. Query. 


Radio News and Television, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
Mo., 35¢; $4. Ed., O. Read. Illus- 
trated technical articles on various 
radio-electronic and television de- 
velopments, including transmit- 
ters, receivers, test equipment, 
development, inventions, etc., de- 
voted to the radio amateur and 
radio service technician, police 


radio operators, broadcast oper- 


ators and engineers. 3¢ to 5¢ a 
word upon acceptance, photos 
included. 


Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Mo., 25¢; 
$2. Ed., Bror Nordberg. Well 
illustrated articles, of particular 
interest to producers of cement, 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, 
gypsum, lime, and all other non- 
metallic minerals; also concrete 
products and ready-mixed con- 
crete. Payment made upon pub- 
lication. 


Savings Bank Journal, 100 Ste- 
vens Aye., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Miscellaneous 


Mo., 50¢; $5. Ed., Harold E. 
Group. Articles from 1500 to 2000 
words, on operation, promotion 
and advertising of savings banks. 
1¢ a word on publication. Most 
of its material on assignment. 


Miscellaneous 


America, 329 W. 108th St., 
New York 25, N. Y. Weekly, 15¢; 
$6. Ed., Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, 
S.J. Articles of about 2000 words, 
dealing with current topics of the 
day, of interest to American Cath- 
olics. Short verse. 2¢ a word; $5 
for poems, on publication. 


The Commonweal, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Weekly, 
15¢; $7. Ed., Edward S. Skillin. 
Timely articles up to 3000 words, 
dealing with art, politics, litera- 
ture and social problems, from a 
Catholic or democratic viewpoint. 
*3¢ a word, on publication. 


Liberty, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 20¢. Ed., 
Virginia Travers. Has changed 
hands again and is now being pub- 
lished by A. Lawrence Holmes, 
who publishes several other maga- 
zines. The magazine will print 
fiction, articles, cartoons, some de- 
partments, and a book condensa- 
tion, and will be somewhat livelier 
than formerly. At the present 
time they do not desire any free- 
lance material. 


Male, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, N. Y. Quar., 25¢; 12 issues for 
$2.50. Ed., Noah Sarlat. Fiction 
having a rugged man-appeal, not 
exceeding 5000 words; also non- 
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fiction up to 2500 words — first- 
person true adventure, crime; 
controversial sports topics. Hu- 
mor, cartoons. Picture-stories de- 
picting action and sensational sub- 
jects. $100 to $150 for fiction; 
$50 to $100 for nonfiction. 


Midweek, Deseret News Pub. 
Co., Salt Lake City 10, Utah. Jean 
Ward, editor, states that all their 
material is staff written these days, 
and they do not wish free-lance 
material submitted to them. 


The National Guardsman, Stew- 
art Bldg., 400 Sixth St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., Allan G. Crist. Use primarily 
military articles—historical, tacti- 
cal, materiel, organization, train- 
ing, etc. Also outdoors and sports 
articles and fiction. Articles and 
stories run from 500 to 2500 words 
normally; will serialize articles 
(but not fiction) in exceptional 
instances. Readership is about 
99% male, in the 17-35 group. 
1¢ to 3¢ a word, depending upon 
evaluation of worth, and taking 
into consideration any special re- 
search involved. Payment upon 
publication. 


The New Republic, 40 E. 49th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Weekly, 
15¢; $6. Ed., Michael Straight. 
Political, economic, social, _his- 
torical and scientific articles from 
1000 to 3500 words, from a pro- 
gressive angle. Exceptional verse. 
Varying rates, on acceptance. 


Story, Setauket, L. I., N. Y. 
Editors Whit Burnett and Hallie 
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Burnett report that the magazine 
is temporarily suspended, and that 
they are seeking now only book- 
length material for their imprint, 
The Story Press, in association 
with E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 


Swing, Scarritt Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Every other mo. Ed., 
Don Davis sright, timely, in- 
formative nonfiction, written for 
adult consumption, from 800 to 
1800 words in length. Third-per- 
son narration preferred, except in 
“confession” pieces, or in authori- 
tative articles by nationally-known 
writers. Publish one good literary 
short-short each month, from 800 
to 1800 words No poetry Hu- 
factual fillers, from 100 
$10 to $15 on ac- 


ceptance for feature material, de- 


morous o1 
to 700 word 


pending upon length and quality; 
approximately |¢ a word for fillers 


The Times Magazine, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York City. Weekly. 
Ed., Lester Markel. Articles based 
on the news, from 1500 to 2500 
words. Photos acceptable but not 
necessary Light verse also based 
on the news. No humor or car- 
toons. $150 to $200 an article, on 
acceptance. 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., Publishers, 
have moved to 381 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City, where they will 
continue to publish nonfiction, 
popular education and_ inspira- 
tional books for the trade and for 
direct mail distribution. The of- 
fices of their periodicals, which 
include Your Life, Your Health, 





Writer's Monthly 


Woman’s Life, Your Personality, 
Success Today and Marriage 
Magazine, will remain in their 
present quarters at 227 E. 44th 
St., New York 17. Douglas Lur- 
ton will continue his work as edi- 
tor and manager of the periodicals. 
* * * * 

The Writers’ Circle, Boston, has 
announced that its meeting place 
has been changed to Room 3, 60 
State St., Boston (side entrance) 
Meetings are now held on the 2nd 
and 4th Fridays. Serious creative 
writers are invited to join the 
group. Further information may 
be obtained from M. G. Lund- 
berg, 23 Norfolk St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Discontinued 


Common Ground, 20 W. 40th 
St., New York. 

Junior Boys and Girls, Hunting- 
don, Penna. 

Opportunity, A Journal of Ne- 
gro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Sportsman, 844 Engineers 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Detective Book Magazine, 670 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

10 Detective Aces, 23 W. 47th 
St., New York. 

10-Story Detective, 23 W. 47th 
St., New York. 

Wings, 670 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Complete Cowboy Novel Mag- 
azine, 241 Church St., New York. 

Blue Ribbon Western, 241 
Church St., New York. 

Judy's, 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 


BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike......... 

Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin... ae 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis. 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird... 

Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 

Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike... 

Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond... 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood... 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine lurck Baker... 
Dictionary of Thoughts oniecidensias catia 

Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman... 

First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer... 

How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton 

I Sell What I Write, Jules Arche 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 


Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. Rodell........ 


New American Encyclopedia... ees 

Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal 

Plot Digest, Kobold Knight... 

Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. “Olse rl. ; 

Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg. 
Radio Comedy: How to “Write It, Art Henley... sodas 
The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock Ree ee 

Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton..... 

Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst.. 

Style Rule ‘ 

Pechnique of Screenplay Writing, Eugene Vale... 

The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman...... 
Treasury of American Folklore... 

Prial & Error, Jack Woodford. 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) .. 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms... ee Pers 

Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin. 

Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay ¢ 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid.............. 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid Ses ‘ 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June Barr. 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson X Hyde... 
Writing Light Verse, Richard Armour... Rin onan 

Writing Non-fiction, Walter S. Campbell... 

You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond. es 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Dancinc 1s EASY—once you learn what steps to take, 


The same holds true for saving money for the future. 


It will take approximately two minutes to find out how you 
can invest in either one of the two automatic plans offered by 


U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Inquire at your place of business about the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Learn how easy it is to put aside savings for Bonds right 
from your paycheck. 

Or, if you have a checking account, ask at your bank. They'll 
explain all about the Bond-A-Month Plan, in which you use your 
checking account as a means for investing in U. S. Savings Bonds, 


Both are simple, and call for no effort on your part. Both add 
up to the same thing —money to live on in the future. 


So start finding out about them. Remember, it takes only two 
minutes today to learn how you can make your tomorrows a 
lot more carefree! 


Clutomatie coving ts sun saving —US. Savings Tonal 
(<j Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
é of America as a public service. 
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